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greater importance in the life of peoples than elements
of a purely material nature.
When Count Witte yielded his place at the head of the
Russian Government to M. Goremykine, there was no
little curiosity as to the attitude that he would assume
toward the new Cabinet. Nicholas II., as wrell as his
new Ministers, was not without some anxiety on this
point, and with good reason, because, in his capacity as
a member of the Council of the Empire, or Upper House,
Count Witte, author of the Manifesto of the 3oth
October, could easily become the leader of the Liberal
Party in that body, and gather about him the enemies
of the bureaucratic Cabinet of M. Goremykine. This
was what everybody expected, and it was with great
surprise that he was seen to renounce that role and to
join in a rather conspicuous manner the reactionary
group in the Council of the Empire, at the head of which
he found his former colleague and adversary, M. Dour-
novo* He maintained this attitude throughout all the
vicissitudes that followed the opening of the Douma,
and, in the last years of his life, it became so exaggerated
that there was good reason to believe that his intellectual
faculties had been affected by an old malady. It has even
been said that he humbled himself to the point of seeking
the aid of Raspoutine in the hope of regaining the favour
of the Czar and being recalled to power. I can hardly
believe In such an aberration, but I recall a remark which
he made in the course of a conversation during one of
his visits to Paris at the time of the Balkan War, to the
effect that, if Russia wras not drawn into the war, it was
not due to any effort of M. Sazonoff, whose policies he
violently attacked, but thanks to the influence exerted
upon the Emperor by Raspoutine in the direction of
peace, aad I remember how astonished I was at